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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1841. 





Covent GarpeNn Tuearre has thrown open its doors for the season-—that once 
Home of high-throned Tragedy—that Fane made classic if only by its association 
with the “Oberon” of death-struck Weber-—what a thousand reminiscences recur 
to us, and to every London spectacle-goer, at the mention of Covent Garden 
Theatre—to say nothing of the Kemble, and the Siddons, and their matchless 
relative, and “ proud compeers,” what vivid flashes come athwart our fancies, of 
the spring glory of Bishop, the manly. prime of Braham, the morning-lark sweet- il 
ness of Stephens, the womanly song of Miss M. Tree, the warblings of Sinclair, 
the nature of Incledon, the artistic perfection of Paton, the Shields, the Wares, 
the Condells, and the long long list of the lesser pipes of the great organ, now 
wide distributed, some to swell diapasons in a happier sphere, some to “ sing 
small” in distant climes, some to play “childish treble pipes, and whistle in the 
sound,” but never more to mingle here. 

But a truce to mournful moralizing—the theatre has re-opened its doors for 
the season, and the season, among other delicate fare, promises us a sprinkling of 
music—the debut of Miss Adelaide Kemble in several translated Italian Operas, 
a new Comic Opera by Mr. Rooke, and a new Ballad Opera by Mr. J. H. Tully. ° 
All this gives a certain bustle and motion to the lately stagnant stream of dramatic 
music ; and if it be only on account of the number of artists, orchestral and choral, 
who will necessarily be required to assist in those productions, is matter of con- 
siderable congratulation and interest. Respecting Miss Kemble, we will not do 
her the ungallant injustice to prejudge her, or to compare her with her former 
self; the high reputation she brings with her from Italy, will assuredly gain her @ - 
brilliant reception, and it may be a critical one ; we earnestly hope for her success, 
and have only to regret that she has not preferred to give all the.credit of that 


success to her native country. Miss Kemble is of a minded family, and she must: 
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know that, despite the prejudice to the contrary, there are half a score young men 
in England whose least merit it would be to rival the composer of Norma—not 
that we would underrate Bellini, who is admitted to be the head of his school, but 
that mentally and artistically the school itself is radically weak, and most unfit to be 
inculcated here, where the public taste requires to be medicined with tonics, rather 
than satiated by sugar-plums—if it be true that we are children in music, which is 
probable, we require to be nursed upon simple and wholesome regimen, or the 
worms and the rickets will make sad havoc of our musical constitution—and, con- 
sidering Miss Kemble’s double stake in this venture—her professional acceptance 
and her large family interest in the establishment—we must express an opinion 
that she has been wrongly advised. 

Of Mr. Rooke’s opera report speaks favourably. Mr. Rooke has proved himself 
capable by his Amilie, but the equivocal reception of his Henrique puts him 
almost in the position of a new beginner; we trust, however, that the long 
lapse of time since that production will have afforded opportunities for the 
entire completion of the forthcoming novelty, the procrastination of which in the 
former case is said, at least by one party, to have brought about its unlucky 
catastrophe. Of Mr. Tully’s opera it can only be expected that it will emulate 
* the good old-fashioned” Beggar’s Opera and Burletta style, which, by the bye, 
to do successfully will deserve no mean praise. To write a single ballad that shall 
give pleasure to an audience is no very astounding responsibility, but to compose 
a whole batch of ballads, and present them sequently and without relief in these 
days, when the most ignorant of us have been wooed into something like adora- 
tion by the master works of Mozart and Beethoven, is a task that might well 
startle the boldest. We sincerely wish Mr. Tully well through his difficulty. 

These promises, and their performance, even if they be successful, are mere 
trifles, in comparison of the wants, and we really believe, the wishes of the metro- 
politan musical public—we, therefore, wishing all possible prosperity to the 
operatic and other doings at Covent Garden, still look around us earnestly and 
anxiously, for the establishment of a National Lyric Theatre, a school and a home 
for native talent—at once worthy of the country and the age. C. 





INNOVATIONS IN MUSIC. 
(Translated from the French.) 


Tip and plodding persons have been found in all periods to shrink 
affrighted from whatever had the name of invention ; and to repel all infraction 
of the rules which they had been accustomed to regard inviolable. In the habit 
of proclaiming some artists inimitable, to whom they have accorded their admi- 
ration, they cannot understand that it is because they are so, in fact, that it is vain 
to attempt copying them. Such gentry are to be found now-a-days, and will be 
to be found in every succeeding generation. One of our weaknesses is a refusal 
to entertain the idea that we can grow old; and such, among the generality of 
men, is this love of youth, that they arrive at an advanced age with the tastes and 
opinions of young men, precisely because they regret the time that flies them. They 
have assisted at the triumph of works which Seve brought about revolutions in 
the arts, and they cannot conceive that anything else should be admissible, nor 
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remember that they themselves once sought for fresh enjoyments in fresh produc- 
tions. Thus, how many do we not hear declaiming against the bad taste of the 
century which has substituted Rossini to Grétry, Beethoven to Haydn ; and also 
censuring Goéthe, Byron, Hugo, because their genius has emancipated them from 
the trammels of a system. Those who thus reject all idea of creation are then 
ignorant that the idols to whom they offer incense did not imitate. 

Another motive, no less powerful, contributes to strengthen among certain 
individuals the ridiculous opinion that we should not go beyond a circle which 
has been rendered too confined by our tastes and manners : this obstacle originates 
with the artists. In literature, painting, music, we must expect to meet, among 
those who live by productions in these arts, a strong and obstinate opposition to 
progresses which, if their utility were known, would deprive those persons of a 
certain portion of their income, and force them to enter on a new path, which is 
incompatible with the age of the greater number ; and while we see them defend- 
ing their art with a show of disinterestedness, they have good reasons for acting 
so. Forced to continue in a career, beyond which they have not the power to 
advance, and which has no longer any relation to the wants of the period, they 
strive to stem the torrent, adhere to what they themselves have been accustomed 
to, = make unceasing efforts to retain and uphold the doctrines which they 

rofess, 

‘ The divers revolutions which take place in the arts form one of the necessar 
consequences of the movement and advancement of the human mind; each cick 
has wants corresponding to its position, manners, and the state of civilization. The 
music of the most ancient nations was at first confined to a small number of 
sounds ; the scale, which to us appears so limited, was sufficient for them, because 
music was with them but the accessory of poetry. It was not till long after, that 
others sounds were added to the primary ones, and against each of these additions 
to the musical system, contemporary croakers were inclined to exclaim extrava- 
gantly : new means were thought _ because they had been till then dis- 
pensed with. If we search the annals of music, we shall find that each musical 
Innovation was the object of violent attacks. When the simple melodies of 
Alessandro Scarlatti were succeeded by the more varied and complicated chaunts 
of Leo and Pergolese, a yell was raised about the declining state of music. The 
idols of actual taste will be equally sacrificed, for art cannot retrograde—it may be 
for a moment stationary—but let a man of genius present himself, and it will 
resume a rapid march. 

With the representation of the first comic opera, the art seemed to have 
reached its height, yet, with every generation, taste has varied, and the arts, 
forced to take .a new direction, have obeyed the impulse given to them. With 
the experience of so many revolutions in the history of music, how shall we think 
that it can now limit its capabilities, when it ought to seek to multiply them ? 
And how shall we require that she alone should remain stationary, when all the 
arts, modifying themselves according to times and circumstances, satisfy the 
exigencies of their epoch, and in a word, — themselves by the spirit of those 
whom they are called upon to excite? When the forms of modern music shall 
have grown old, a new path will open itself—a virgin mine will offer its treasures 
to those who shall know how to profit by them ; the invention of new instruments, 
or of unused harmonies, will give capabilities for effects which we cannot divine, 
but which futurity will teach us, when a superior man appears, with his ideas, his 
originality, and his faults, destined by nature to operate changes. He will 
be at first rejected, but unfounded prejudices will fall before the deep conviction 
of independent genius, and all will soon admire him whom —_ commenced by 
blaming. Such is the inevitable course which the experience of centuries should 
have taught us, could our minds free themselves from ——— But as we 
have already said, in growing old, we live in some sort only on the remembrances 
of youth, and we do not perceive that other minds have undergone necessary 
modifications. 

On the other hand, are not the arts, like gold and silver, a conventional 
currency? Have they, any more than those metals, a higher value than that 
given to them by our will? By what title shall we mark them? All their 
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merit is in the pleasure which they afford us: this is the only balance by which 
we are permitted to weigh them. It is a senseless pretence which leads some to 
attempt deciding the question arbitrarily, and to believe themselves called on to 
judge of our wants, blaming the taste of one century, and praising that of another. 
Are they quite sure of their own judgment? The sole difference which can 
established between one epoch and another is the nature of sensations. To blame 
a sensation is a folly, to attempt to repress it is a greater. In fact, how shall we 
ridicule an opinion which has been that of a whole people ? How make ourselves 
judges of its tastes and enjoyments? There are composers, who, at the present 
day, appear to us devoid of merit, and yet who were possessed of it to a consider- 
able degree; inasmuch as they spoke to their contemporaries in a language 
suitable to them, and corresponding to their musical wants and information. 
No-one can call us to account for our tastes. A people may be enlightened in 
the secrets of art, and thereby rendered susceptible of more lively enjoyment ; but 
who can hope to succeed in forming their opinions for them. ‘The sentiment of 
pleasure cannot be based on reason; it is a spontaneous movement from which no 
one can defend himself, and which cannot admit of an external will. 

Few persons are penetrated with the truth, that the natural tendencies of youth 
should not be fettered. Look at the generality of professors, not deigning to 
occupy themselves with such of their pupils as refuse to follow blindly in the path 
traced out by them. How many sparks of genius have been stifled by this 
method? How many young men have raised themselves above mediocrity, 
compressed as they were in the development of their faculties, which, had their 
course been left free, they must have reached to eminence? Who could have 
foreseen, when witnessing the slight success of the operas of Rossini at their first 
appearance, that these same operas would one day resound throughout all Europe, 
and that in the train of this brilliant genius a swarm of imitators would be found 

leaning in the vast field which he has reaped? Who could have believed that 
ethoven, after having remained unknown for thirty years, neglected by those 
who now profess for him the most lively admiration, would at length succeed in 
conquering the prejudices raised against him? What shall we say to this? 
That there was injustice in neglecting the works of these composers? No; but 
that the moment had not arrived when they could be understood, and that they 
were not yet in the taste of the period. To deny their merit now would be more 
than unjust, for the work is accomplished. 

Let us, then, leave full and entire liberty to those whom a firm will renders 
independent, and not oppose obstacles to the career which they wish to pursue. Let 
us not apprehend their obtaining a success of which they are undeserving. The 
public, guided by an instinctive good sense, well knows what will suit it. If the 
works submitted to its decision are displeasing, it will do justice. But let us 
wait till it has pronounced, before we say that it requires such or such a thing, or 
should reject such another. And you, obliging interpreters! do not proclaim its 
decision before they are pronounced. In music, as in literature, let independence 
of thought be the principle of all things. Leave mind free from every kind of 
yoke, and make not a monopoly to which none are entitled. Let liberty be a 
word held sacred by all. 





LETTER OF MOZART TO HIS FATHER. 


*,* (The following was written by Mozart while at Munich with his mother, in his twenty-second 
year ; and when he was soliciting to enter the service of the Elector of Bavaria, on terms scarcely 
above the wages of a fashionable valet. In this affectionate piece of unreserved sincerity, the 
reader will perceive the evident struggle between an innate consciousness of superiority, and a 
perfect humility in worldly affairs, which was the peculiar feature of the writer's temper. The letter 


ger fail ig na all readers, and especially those about to enter upon the career of professional 
le.—Ep. M. W. 


Munich, September 26, 1777. 


My DEAR Fatuer,—We arrived at Munich, at half-past four in the evening of 
the 24th, without encountering any accident, I thought it strange enough to be 
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marched to the custom-house, accompanied by a grenadier, who was armed with 
a bayonet at the end of his firelock. The first person of my acquaintance whom 
I met was Mr. Consoli, who instantly recognised, and evinced great joy at meeting 
me. Qn the following morning he visited me. I cannot express the pleasure 
caused to Mr. Albert by My arrival ; he is really a very worthy man, and one 
of our true friends. From our arrival till dinner-time, I never rose from the 

iano. Then came Mr. Albert, with whom I descended to the dining-room, where 

found Mr. Sféer, and a certain secretary, a friend of his, both of whom remember 
you. We went to bed late, much fatigued with our journey. 

On the 25th, at eleven, I waited on Count Seau, but he had already set out 
hunting. I then proposed to visit Mr. Bernard, who, however, had unfortunately 
accompanied the Baron Schmid on a survey of the grounds of the latter. I found 
Mr. Belleval much engaged : he paid me a thousand compliments. Rossi called in 
the afternoon ; Consoli at two o'clock ; and at three, Becche and Mr. de Belleval. 
There is-here a Professor Huber, whom you will probably remember better than 
Ido. He says that he last saw and heard me at Viaaan, in the house of young 
Mr. de Mesmer. Mr. Huber is of the middle size, pale, with greyish hair, 
and somewhat resembles the Unterbreiter. ‘This last is also sub-manager of the 
theatre: His empire over the comedies to be performed is absolute ; he arranges 
them, sometimes improves them, oftener spoils them, shortens or lengthens them 
at-will. He daily visits Albert, and frequently addresses his conversation to me. 

' This day, the 26th, I went at half-past eight in the morning to Count Seau. 
As I entered the house, Mad. N., the comedian, was coming out. “ I know that 
you wish to speak to the Count,” said she to me. “ Yes, madam,” answered I. 
‘+ He is still in his garden, and God knows when he will be back.” I then asked 
where his garden was. “I also wish to speak to him,” returned the lady ; “ let us 
go and seek him together.” We had scarcely passed the threshold of the door, 
when the Count came to meet us; he was yet twelve paces off, when he recog- 
nised me, and called me by name. He is very polite, and was already apprised of 


what had happened to me. We slowly ascended the stairs, and I explained 
myself without restraint. He advises me to request. an audience of the Prince 
without further delay, and, should I be unable to obtain it, to make known m 

case by writing. I have begged of the Count to keep strict silence concerning all 
this, which he has promised to do. On leaving the Count, I proceeded to the 
Bishop of Chiemsée, with whom I spent half an hour. I related to him my 
business, and he has pans to assist me to the utmost of his ability. At one, 


he set out for Nymphenbourg, assuring me that he would speak to the Prince. 

The Count arrived on Sunday evening. Mr. John Krenner has been appointed 
deputy-master of the concerts, and ina manner singular enough. He has published 
two symphonies of his composition, (Dio mene liberi.) The Prince inquired of 
him, “ Did you really compose these two pieces ?”—* Yes, _ Highness.” 
“Who was your master ?”— A schoolmaster of Switzerland; who, however, 
taught me more than all our composers could have done.” 

To-day Count Schonborn arrived here, with his lady, who is sister to the 
Archbishop. I was at the theatre. Mr. Albert, in the course of conversation, 
acquainted them with my being here, and that I had no appointment. They were 
much surprised, and would not believe that I had possessed twelve florins, thirty 
kreuzers. They only stopped to change horses, and would have gladly received 
me, but I arrived too late to see them. 

Allow me now to inquire after your affairs and your health. My mother and 
myself hope that everything is for the best. I am always in my best humour: 
how happy I feel since I have delivered myself from the burthen 


* * * * * * * * * 


Munich, September 29, 1777. 


I have been to-day with the Prince Zeil, who, with the greatest t aapeows 
said to me, “ I am afraid we shall do no good here ; I have this day had a special 
interview with the Prince Royal, who said to me, ‘ It is yet too soon ; let him 
set out ; let him go to Italy, and make for himselfa name. I refuse him nothing, 
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but it is as yet too early.’ There we are; these great people have very singular 
rinciples. 

me he Bishop of Chiemsée has also had an interview with the Princess; she 
said to him, shrugging her shoulders, ‘ that she would do what she could, but that 
she had no great hopes.’ Count Seau, to whom tif Prince Zeil narrated all, 
asked him, ‘ Might not Mozart, with some assistance, find means to remain here ? 
I should be glad to retain him.’ ‘I cannot say,’ answered the Bishop, ‘ but I 
doubt it; you can but touch upon the subject.’ ” ; 

I am very comfortable here, and I think that, by remaining where I am for a 
year or two longer, I could make myself known by my works, and thus open for 
mynelt the entrée to the court ; an opinion which is also that of the greater part of 
my friends. 

"Secher the 30th, I accompanied Wotschika to court. ag one was dressed 
in hunting uniform. When the Prince came on my side, I approached him, 
saying, “ Would yout Highness permit me to pay you my respects, and to offer 
0 my services?” The Prince replied several times, ‘“‘ Yes, my dear child, 

ut there is no place vacant.” 

Mr. de Wotschika advises me to appear oftener at court. 


% * * * * * * * * 


Munich, October 2, 1777. 


During these last three days I have played many pieces at the Count of 
Salerno’s; the two caprices composed for the Countess, and the finale with the 
rondo. You cannot conceive the delight of the Count. He appears to understand 
music ; for he cried, Bravo! bravo! while the other gentlemen took snuff, blew 
their noses, or carried on a chat. 

I told him that I wished the Prince were there, that he might hear and know 
me. “Let him come to the proof,” added I: “let him assemble all the com- 
posers of Munich; let him send for those of Italy, France, Germany, England, 


and Spain, I will engage with them all.” I then related to him what had happened 
to me in Italy, and I begged that he would mention it, should an opportunity 
occur. “* Y power is not great,” said the Count, “ but it is entirely yours.” 


He also thinks that were I to remain here, my business would settle of itself; and 
I myself believe that, alone, I should manage well enough. I should have at 
least 300 florins from Count Seau ; as to food I have no anxiety, I am continuall, 
invited out; besides, Albert would always be happy to admit me at his table. 
eat little, and drink water, taking but one small glass of wine with my dessert. In 
conformity with the advice of my friends, the following are the arrangements 
which I should make with Count Seau: I would annually supply him with four 
operas, buffe and serie. For each of them I should have, monthly, a receipt which 
would yield me at least 500 florins : add to this my engagements—and I should 
have at least 800 florins. I say at least; for the soirée of Reiner the singer 
brought him 200 florins, and I am a great favourite with the Munich public. I 
shall be much more so after having extended the musical domain, which I cannot 
fail of doing, for I burn with a wish to write since I have heard the vocal music 
of Germany. 

Our principal cantatrice, who is called Keiserinn, is a native of this place, and 
daughter of a cook, in the service of a certain Count. She produces a great 
effect on the stage. I have not as yet seen her close. She possesses a voice which 
is not voluminous, though not deficient in timbre : her tones are silvery and pure, 
and her intonations true. She is a pupil of Valése, and proves sufficiently that 
she is no less familiar with theory than with practice. I have heard her warble 
notes through several pieces, and admired the facility with which she passes from 
the tb et to the decrescendo. As yet she attempts the shake but gently : it 
will be all the more brilliant when she will force it, for it is certainly more easy 
in the latter way. She is a great favourite with the public. My mother was in 
the pit, whither she went at half-past four, in order to secure a place. For my 
own part, I did not go till seven, for I am sufficiently known to obtain admission 
into any of the boxes : I was placed in that of the House of Branca. 

I looked at the Keiserinn through my glass, and she drew tears from me more 
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than once. I often exclaimed—Brava! bravissima! remembering that this was 
but her third appearance. The piece was called The Fisherman's Daughter ; a 
tolerably good translation of an opera by Piccini. It is proposed to give a German 
opera seria, the music of which I am desired to furnish. Professor Huber is 
among those who request me to do so. 

Baron Rumlin lately paid me a very handsome compliment: “I am much 
attached to the theatre,” said he; “but I should wish for good actors, good 
singers, and a composer like yourself.” These are but words; and so many 
things are said—yet he had never spoken to me in this way before. 

This morning, at eight, I waited on Count Seau. I was very brief, and merely 
said to him, “ I am come, your Excellency, to explain to you my affairs. They 
have advised me to goto Italy. I have spent sixteen months in that country, and 
have written three operas there. The papers which I have the honour of sub- 
mitting to_you will inform you of the rest.” I then shewed him my diplomas, 
adding, “I only shew these to your Excellency, in order that, should 1 be falsely 
accused, your Excellency may defend me, and be enabled to take my part with a 
knowledge of the cause. 

He inquired if I were going to France. I replied that my intention was still 
to remain in Germany. He guessed that I meant at Munich, aud replied, 
smiling with joy, “Ha! then you still remain with us.” “ Pardon me, your 
Excellency, t should remain with the greatest satisfaction; but, to speak 
candidly, some assistance from the Prince would be necessary, in which case I 
should be happy to dedicate my labours to the sole end of pleasing your Excel- 
lency.” At these words the Count almost brushed off his night-cap. 

Your true Son, W. A. Mozart. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HERESY RECANTED. 
To the Editor of the Musica, WoRLD. 

Sir,—I find in the Number of your valuable Journal, dated August 26th, a letter 
from a gentleman signing himself, “J. W. Powell.” In that letter a friend of his is 
charged with heresy against “the immortal Mozart”—I have the honour to be that 
friend! and with your permission, Sir, I will give you an explanation of the affair.* 

a * * * * * * * * 


I think, Mr. Editor, that if you should by any chance (which heaven forbid) fall in 
with a gentleman who persisted in telling you, that Sir Joshua Reynolds was a great 
painter,—that Newton was a great mathematician,—and that Mozart was a great com- 
poser, Pm would either take a nap, give a petulant reply, or what I conceive to be 


better than either, to hold opposite argument. I was so situated; and I chose rather 
than go to sleep or shew a bad feeling, to contradict what Mr. Powell stated. _ 

I am much astonished at Mr. Powell troubling you with the affair; if I had 
known it to be his serious intention, I would at once have let him into the light of the 
joke, and thereby have saved my dear little “ World” (which I have read ever since it 
—_ from the Creator’s hand) from being the vehicle of Mr. Powell’s grandiloquous 

etter. 

I have been much amused with the manner in which you have treated the subject ; 
Iam sure you must have been in a very merry mood, although you say you were 
“ roused even to ebullition.” I hope, Sir, your editorial boiler has a safety-valve, or an 
explosion might be ete which would shake the “World” to its centre. Pursu- 
ing your happy vein of humour, you have sentenced me (cruel fate) to go on a pilgrim- 
age in search of somebody who never existed, and what is worse, to walk with one (!) 
shoe ; and to retard me as much as possible on my journey, I am to collect peas, some 
roasted and some boiled. This beats the Pindaric pilgrims all to nothing. Added to 
this (“ Oh! I can bear my fate no longer !”) I am to have as companions “asleep and 
awake,” “abroad and at home,” Don Giovanni and his respectable companions. Are 
you sure, Mr. Editor, you meant “asleep and awake,” or only “asleep”? If both, it 


* Our Correspondent’s letter is abridged for reasons which he will understand. 
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will be no use the morn’s shrill clarion sounding; they wont’ vanish, and I must give 
up myself to peas and sulphur, (delightful mixture !) aoe 

I should not have troubled you with this letter, but that I wish it to be understood 
that there is no such wretch living (at least I hope not) that would attempt to tarnish 
the bright and glorious halo of Mozart’s name. My love for him is unbounded; my 
knowledge of him is not small, and perish for ever that tongue that would attempt to 
injure the name of a man who was so amiable and so talented. , 

You will much oblige me, Sir, by letting this letter appear in the forthcoming Num- 
ber of the “ Musican Worxp.” 

I beg leave to subscribe myself, Sir, yours most respectfully, 

Burslem, Sept. 4, 1841. Henry Tisury. 


[We, by Divine right and common sufferance, Lord High Archbishop of the 
“* Mustcat Wortp,” do hereby, out of our own inborn charity, and in consideration 
of the above repentant declaration of the true faith, revoke, countermand, and 
rescind, the anathema formerly pronounced against the said delinquent, and 
paternally admit him into the bosom of “ Mother Church” again —Ep. M. W.] 


MUSIC AT MARGATE. 
To the Editor of the MusicaL Wor.p. 


S1r,—Observing that notices of concerts, harmonic meetings, &c., in the provinces 
are given in the Mustcat Wor D, permit me to send you a brief sketch of the musical 
doings at Margate. A band of wind instruments plays upon the pier from ten o’clock 
till dusk, the members of which consist chiefly of persons residing in the town and 
neighbourhood. At eight o’clock every evening, the great assembly room of the 
(vacant) Royal Hotel is thrown open for promenading, music, vocal and instrumental, 
and dancing, under the superintendence of Lieut. Brooman, R.N. An orchestra, con- 
sisting of violins, violoncello, double bass, cornet-a-piston, harp, and flageolet, under 
the direction of Mr. T. Adams, plays quadrilles, waltzes, galops, &c., extremely well ; 
solos, too, on the violin by Mr. Bradley, and violoncello by Mr. Gardner, are performed 
in excellent style. Songs, duets, and glees, are sung by J. and W. Shorebridge, (of 
Canterbury,) Gardner, and Forest (the latter presiding at the pianoforte), in a highly 
creditable manner, particularly the songs by Mr. J. Shorebridge, who possesses a very 
good tenor (or baritone) voice. At the Boulevands, duets are nicely played on the 
harp and pianoforte by Mr. and Mrs. (?)G. Adams. At Vaughan’s library, Miss 
Bland plays on the pianoforte, and sings songs in a variety of styles; and Mr. J. W. 
Sharp entertains the company with comic songs, ila Jim Crow Rice. At Hall’s library, 
duets are well played on the harp and pianoforte by Messrs. Compton and Barnard ; 
and Miss Wood sings ballads, &c. At the Tivoli Gardens, there is a quadrille band, 
and vocal music by Miss Berkeley and Mr. W. Price. At Ranelagh, near St, Peter’s, 
there is a good quadrille band, and a variety of singing, both comic and senti- 
mental, by Miss Somerville, Mr. Martin, and Mr. J. Bruton, author of several comic 
ditties. All these places are crowded by visitors, who walk from one soirée to another 
inthe town. There are other attractions in the evenings at several places, for instance, 
an harmonic meeting takes place at the Queen’s Arms, where songs, duets, glees, 
smoking, &c., & la Cider Cellar and the Coal Hole, are the order of the night, so that 
there are amusements to suit all palates, in our good old town of Margate. The 
governors of the sea-bathing infirmary dined in the Town-hall last week, when the 
gratuitous services of Messrs. Broadhurst, C. Taylor, E, Taylor, T. Cooke, and his son 
Grattan, afforded a high musical treat; G. Cooke performed on the oboe, accompanied 
by T. Cooke on the pianoforte, in a manner that elicited very great applause. 


September 4th, 1841. Manno. 


[We are happy to receive such harmonious accounts from a spot which has, “ time 
out of mind,” been the unsophisticated, holiday-making resort of the hard-worked 
children of Cockaine. ‘We can imagine the Mermaice (vulgate bathing women) 
rejoicing in the concord of sweet sounds, and merrily whisking their forked tails 
(alias blue petticoats) amidst the dancing waves, to the tune of some new “ Gallope 
Chromatique” or “ Quadrille Scherzando”—we “smoke” all the meetings “a la 
Coal Hole”—and we can attest, from frequent happy experience, that no feast 
whether in Town-hall, or Country-hall, can be either insatiate or unsavoury, 
whereat the Cookes alluded to have a finger in the pie. Prosperity to merry old 
Margate! and bright hours of mirth and fresh air, and their product, health and 
enjoyment, to all our friends sojourning therein !—Ep. M. W.] 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. Joun Francis Prina.—This well-known pianist and estimable man 
expired last week at his residence in Charlotte-street, | had in the forty- 
sixth year of his age. Mr. Prina was a pupil of Mr. Novello, and was entrusted 
with the important duty of organist at the Portuguese chapel at the early age of 
ten years. His talent and amiable manners acquired for him the friendly patron- 
age of Lord Arundel, in whose mansion he resided for a considerable length of 
time. Mr. Prina is very widely and sincerely lamented. 





REVIEW. 


Dr. Watts's Sacred and Moral Songs. E.J. Loder. D’Almaine and Co. 


A sgtection of forty-one of Dr. Watts’s most popular Hymns. In forming 
this selection the editor’s aim was to choose only such words as were suited to the 
comprehension of youth. Mr. Loder had therefore to compose, or to arrange 
from eminent authors, foreign or English, such melodies as were appropriate to 
the text, and intelligible to, and within the musical powers of, the young folks for 
whom they were intended. In this, by no means easy task, he has oon eminently 
successful ; however simple the airs ot appear to the eye, they are uniformly 
unhackneyed, classical, and elegant. The pianoforte accompaniment is easy, 
flowing, and useful as a judicious assistance to the voice ; and we question whether 
a more desirable and attractive gift can be found than this collection, for a well 
educated musical child of either sex. 


I am well pleased that the Lord hath heard. Anthem. J. L. Ellerton, Esq. 
Lonsdale. 


This is a composition of considerable ambition, and assuredly not without a 
certain degree of merit. The harmony and counterpoint are correct and praise- 
worthy ; the imitations are striking, and well m ed; and the alternations of air 
and chorus are modelled after the genuine style of old English cathedral music. 
As the work of an amateur, which we conclude it to be, from the word Esquire 
figuring after the author's mame in the title-page, this anthem is entitled to our 
praise, since it is free from those offences to good taste in which the mountain 
labours of the Esquired caste are so generally prolific. 


The Mariazell Evening Hymn. C. Hempel, jun. H. Falkner. 


There is much to praise in this serious glee :—the air is pleasing, the harmony 
correct, natural, and well assorted to the words, A reference to the “ Tour in 
Germany” from which the text is taken, will impart a dramatic interest to this 
pleasing composition. 


The Midnight Wind. E. Dearle, M.B. Blackman. 


A charming duettino for a soprano and mezzo-soprano voice, or for tenor and 
baritone, which, correctly performed, cannot fail to give pleasure, and elicit 
applause. ‘The symphonies and accompaniments are in perfect keeping with the 


principal parts. 


Wert thou like me, in Life’s low vale. Grenville Smart. All Music Sellers. 

A simple and melodious air composed to pleasing words. In this unassuming 
production there is much to praise, and, certainly, very little to find fault with. 
Mr. Smart, we guess, is recently from the Emerald Isle—or does he purpose a sly 
hit at the simultaneous doings of the Foreign Copyright system, by inserting at 
the bottom of his title page, “ Published by usic Sellers” ? If he has 
really solved the ubiquitous problem, we sincerely congratulate him on his 
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supreme good luck, in having conciliated “ all Music Sellers” to assist in the 
working of it out—if “ all Music Sellers” sell each but his publishing copy, before 
this day three weeks, Mr. Grenville Smart will have ensured a far wider circula- 
tion than many a longer tried, though less successful competitor. 

The Song of Emigration. The Poetry by Mrs. Hemans. Grenville Smart. 

Chappell. 

The words of this song are extremely pathetic and beautiful; but we must say 
that the music is of too complicated a character to suit our notion of an English 
song or ballad. In an oratorio, or a mass, such a scientific production, if the words 
were suitable, might not be altogether out of place ; but to such a text as is here 
chosen, we have seldom seen applied a melody and accompaniments of such un- 
usual and unnatural elaboration. We dispute not the learning displayed in this 
song, but we submit that learning has but little pathos, and we believe that the 
real philosopher will be loth to dress his nightingale in brocade. , 





Souvenirs a Bellini. Three Airs, with Variations for the Pianoforte. 
G. R. Griffiths. Author, and Cocks and Co. 


Of the three airs enumerated in the title-page, and respectively dedicated to 
three young ladies, we have only had the opportunity of seeing one, and this, from 
the number of marginal corrections, ap to be merely a proof. 

The theme is “al arranged, in a style sufficiently modern ; and the variations 
are by no means without merit. In all of them there is, porns too much 
straining after originality, at the expense of nature and grace. e variation 
No. 3. is well harmonized, if it can be called a variation on the air. The Maestoso, 
page 10, with its perpetual alternations from F to D flat, and back again, is the 
part we like least, and what, we are sure, the author himself will scarcely approve 

of some years hence. 


ee 


The Bristol Quadrilles. M. H. Hodges. Cramer and Co. 

A light and pleasing set of quadrilles, full of genuine dance-melody. In the 
bail-room this is the sort of music which all delight to hear, as it can never fail to 
cause “ bright eyes to glisten,” and to impel the youthful foot to involuntary and 
graceful evolution. 

Of all the quadrille movements the foe pleases us least; it is too complicated 
as to harmony and rhythm, and too full of modulation for dance-music. So many 
incorrections appear in the copy forwarded to us, that we are tempted to believe 
that it is a mere proof. 





MUSICAL INTELLICENCE. 
Metropolitan. 


CONCERTS D'ETE AT THE THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 


Tue novelty of the week has been a Fantasia by a M. Jacquet, upon an 
instrument called the Melophon—it is of the Concertina genus, but consi erably 
larger, and with a compass of nearly four octaves. The Fantasia is of a superior 
quality to the usual run of such pieces; and M. Jacquet’s performance is clever 
and artist-like—he has been most encouragingly and deservedly applauded. We 
have had Mendelssohn’s “ Midsummer Night’ Dream,” Rossini’s “ Guillaume 
Tell,” and “ Lindpaintner’s Joko,” overtures very creditabl played, although it 
must be confessed that the strength of these performances lies in their weakness. 
The Cornets, and Trombones, and Ophicleides, the Piccolos, and double bass 
Drums, that form so conspicuous a portion of the second-rate materiel of these 
concerts, are all of the most unrivalled excellence ; but that very excellence is 
injurious to the pieces of classical music, “few and far between,” with which we 
are regaled, and in which the string band, particularly the Violoncellos and 
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Double Basses, are weak and ineffective. The Venus Tableaux have been 
repeated and coldly received; but Strauss’s Bouquet des Dames has been more 
agreeably illustrated, by a liberal dispensation of real bouquets to the ladies of the 
audience during its performance, and the applause was commensurate. The 
attendance has been fil and fashionable, pote ssa the very empty and listless 
state of the Metropolis. 

PROMENADES MUSICALE OF THE SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

Mr. Goprrey and his colleagues progress triumphantly—their performance, 
by repetition and the habit of playing together, attains ease and amalgamation ; 
and their listeners become more attentive and interested, whenever the matter 
presented is of an interesting quality. Beethoven’s C minor symphony, graces 
the programme for this week—it is an herculean task for wind instruments, 
but the band is “strong in the cause,” and realizes the proverb touching the 
“ will” and the “way” to a marvel—music-lovers should hear this beautiful 
—- , as here rendered, as a matter of curiosity as well as pleasure. Though 
the weather this week has been unpropitious, we will hope that the divinities who 
“ reign (rain) over us” will give them a more favourable chance this evening. 
The overture to a “ Night in Granada,” and the music of ‘* Macbeth,” capitally 
sustained, form part of the rational entertainment, together with Strauss’s 
voluminous absurdity, the Bouquet des Dames, and a quantum sufficit of the usual 
make-weights. 

Next Tuesday we are to have the last Floral Féte of the season, when the South 
London Filoricultural Society will present a grand show of Dahlias, and other 
autumnal flowers, collected in competition for the prizes given by the Society— 
besides all the usual attractions of this suburban Elysium. 





Prodincial. 


GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 


* * * Tt had been our intention to have presented our Readers with a correct 
notice of these performances from the pen of a valued Correspondent; but, by 
some accident now past remedy, his letters have not reached us at the hour of 
going to press; we are therefore reluctantly compelled to postpone our notice of 
the Gloucester Festival till next week, rather than to borrow accounts from 
sources on which we ourselves have no reliance.—Ep. M. W. 


LEICESTER. 


On Friday evening last, a musical performance, announced as a “Grand Concert,” 
was given at the New Hall. The attractions were Madame Dorus Gras and 
Signor Tamburini, and the selection for performance was made to exhibit the powers of 
these vocalists ; Brizzi assisted, and made a show of filling apart in a duet and two trios, 
but his small sweet voice was overwhelmed by the forty-horse power of Tamburini, and 
the volume of pungent voice poured forth by Dorus Gras. The solos, such as they 
were—for they were chiefly from Donizetti, Auber, and Bellini—were beautifully 
given. Dorus Gras, in the plaintive air from “ Robert le Diable,” was all that could 
be wished ; her intense — and beautiful light and. shade of expression, evinced 
high dramatic power. Tamburini sang the address of “ Maometto Secondo” to his 
army, “ Sorgete;” this was exchanged for a much inferior piece from “ Roberto Deve- 
reuz,” and glad of it we were, though we object to such alterations —— made in pub- 
lished programmes, without due announcement. On this occasion, we have no doubt, 
the ority of the audience, which was lamentably small, gave Donizetti credit for 
the authorship of a fine composition. “Fin ch’an dal vino” Tamburini gave at a pace 
quite un-Mozartian; it was a mere illustration of the rapidity and certainty with 
which an Italian can utter his own language ; prestissimo was a laggerd to it.  Brizzi 
sang “ Come lieto” with the purest taste and admirable intonation. There was a show 
of variety, to make up the “ Concert,” by Mons. Lariyiére’s performance on the harp, 
and Mons. Gras on the violin, of which, perhaps, the less that is said the better. 
We have before had occasion to remark on the quality and matter of these “Grand 
Concerts,” given by itinerant parties, and we again protest against them. We had 
hoped that the recent serious losses of one or two entrepreneurs in this line of show- 
manship, or “ doing the provinces,” would have deterred the London speculators from 
entering on such schemes for the future. We object to them on the ground of the 
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injury they do to music itself, by the very low estimate they induce in the minds of 
those who, lacking any other opportunity of hearing the great musicians, attend, on 
occasions like that of Friday night, to listen to those who have turned the heads of all 
the opera-goers of Europe; and, instead of hearing anything to justify their previous 
anxious curiosity, they are treated to some half dozen ill-selected songs, sung without 
accompaniment (for Tamburini and Dorus Gras might as well be without any, as only 
a pianoforte in such a room as the New Hall), by parties who were suffering from 
fatigue to such an extent, that even the violin player sat down to his work. Not the 
worst effect of these erratic constellations occasionally dropping within our orbit is, 
that any attempt to have periodical or permanent musical performances is thereby 
interfered with, or altogether frustrated ; for, if the great names be wanting, subscrip- 
tions are sure to be the same, and the amount of encouragement afforded to musical 
entertainments in Leicester, is such, at present, as to preclude the possibility of issuing 
a prospectus which shall include a master-roll of stars. For the legitimate enjoyment 
of classical music, we have no hesitation in saying, that a choral society, constituted 
like that of Leicester, even in its present imperfect state, is afar better means than 
such performances as this “Grand Concert.” The performance of a choral composi- 
tion, with each part of the score assigned to its voice or instrument, though neither 
voices nor instruments be “stars,” has, at least, the advantage of conveying to the 
mind of the auditor a knowledge of the author’s meaning, and thereby of exciting ad- 
miration of the ingenuity of his contrivance, and the beauty of his apportionment of 
the parts. No justice can be done, it is evident, to the instrumentation of Rossini, 
Mozart, and Meyerbeer, by the accompaniment of a a only ; with as little 
injury might the works of Titian or Rubens divested of colour, of Rembrandt without 
the chiar-oscuro, or Michel Angelo, if possible, without form, be ‘severally held up to 
view, as the compositions of those authors be given without their instrumentation.— 
Leicester J Sept. 3rd, 1841. 


[We extract the above very sensibly written article entire ; breathing, as it does, 
so much of our own sentiment, on the subject of a erying grievance, we at once 
most heartily thank the public-spirited writer, and commend his judicious article 
to the notice of all whom it may concern. The system is wrong altogether—it 
is impossible for artists to render even themselves justice, in these harum-scarum 
concerts ; thus, the public are gulled by names, instead of talent, a vicious taste 
is engendered, and native professors are left“to pine in — We shall have a 
word or two to say on this subject next week.— Ep. M. W.] 





Foreign. 


BRUSSELS. 


Signor Rubini, Madame Persiani, and Signor Negri, are making a grand fwreur 
in this city—their performance of “ Otello,” at the theatre, has been exceedingly 
brilliant, and their concerts have collected all the taste and fashion of the neigh- 
bourhood. On one occasion the “ great Tenor” was called upon to give Pacini’s 
aria from “ Niobe,” no less than three times! Our artists have made several 
musical trips to Anvers, Gand, Liege, &c., always with most triumphant success. 
They are understood to have sold themselves (as the phrase is) for a certain period 
to M. Bernard Latte, the music-seller of Paris, who is said to have 
them a very liberal sum for their services, and is reaping a rich harvest by the 
speculation. 

COLOGNE. 


M. Liszt, who we were told the other day was en route for St. Petersburgh, 
has been figuring here in the double capacity of a virtuoso and the hero of a civic 
triumph. Having given a performance in aid of a fund for the completion of our 
Cathedral, which proved exceedingly profitable, the municipal authorities went in 
state to the little island of Nonnerwerth, where M. Liszt’s Potel was situated, and 
brought him to Cologne, in a steamer decorated with banners; on landing, he was 
conducted to the old Convent Chapel, amidst the cheers of the populace: here 
there was a grand performance by the Choral Society; after which, he ‘was 
regaled with a —< banquet, at which all the principal inhabitants of the town 
were present. e festivities concluded with a grand display of fireworks; and 
M. Liszt was reconducted to his hotel. ; 
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LAVAL. 

Mademoiselle de Dietz, the pianiste, has been performing here with great 
éclat—last week she received a most gracious invitation from the Queen to present 
herself at Eu, and display her talents before the royal family. This flattering 
invitation was aceepted with the feelings our admired pianiste is known to possess, 
and on the 28th ult. she executed several pieces before her Majesty and dhe rest 
of the royal pully. whose praises were great, rendered still more valuable by 
their own acknowledged taste and science. The Queen, in token of her own 


and the general satisfaction, presented the fair artist with a splendid gold neck- 
chain enriched with pearls and diamonds. 





HHiscellancous. 


Miss Hacxett.—This estimable lady has issued invitations for a very nume- 
rous Madrigal assembly of Professors and Amateurs at her residence, Crosby 
Hall, on Wednesday the 15th inst. ; when the fine old compositions of Wilbye, 
recently reproduced by the Musical Antiquarian Society, are to form the mental 
staple of the entertainment. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Woop—Have recently returned from America, and are en- 
gaged to perform at the Yarmouth theatre on Monday next. An extensive tour 
through the provinces will succeed this, their primary engagement. We trust to 
see and hear them in London during the winter. 


Concerts p’Hiver.—It is rumoured that Mr. Eliason is in treaty with the 
potentates of her Majesty’s theatre, with a view to throw open that vast .establish- 
ment upon the same principle and terms as the perambulatory concerts at Drury 
Lane—the orchestra to be considerably increased, and the entire arrangements to 
be on a scale commensurate with the magnitude of the undertaking. 


Vocat Macuinery or Birps.—lIt is difficult to account for so small a 
creature as a bird making a tone as loud as some animals a thousand times its 
size; but a recent discovery has shewn, that in birds the lungs have several 
openings communicating with corresponding air-bags or cells, which fill the whole 
cavity of the body from the neck downwards, and into which the air passes and 
repasses in the process of breathing. This is not all: the very bones are hollow, 
from which air-pipes are conveyed to the most solid parts of the body, even into 
the quills and feathers. This air being rarefied by the heat of their body, adds to 
their buoyancy ; by forcing the air out of the body, they can dart from the greatest 
height with astonishing velocity. No doubt, the same machinery forms the basis of 
their vocal powers, at at once solves the mystery.—Gardiner’s Music of Nature. 


Queen Victor1a.—Her Majesty has sent the conductor of the “ Gazette 
Musicale,” a gold medal with her portrait, in reward for the constant efforts made 
by him: for the progress of Music, as evinced by the publication of that journal— 
and of the collection of chefs dceuvres of ancient and modern masters. 
Schlesinger lately received for the same cause a similar distinction from the 
Empress of Russia.— Gazette Musicale. 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


Concerts d’Ete at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane—every Evening. 
Promenades Musicales at the Surrey Zoological Gardens—this Evening, Mon- 
_ day, and Tuesday. 


WORKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


“Tl twine a gay wreath”—G. Linley, Esq. ‘“ He knelt beneath yon tree”— 
S. W. Ketelle. “ The night is closing round, mother”—S. W. Ketelle. “ The 
Art of Tuning”—J. Hamilton. “ A Catechism for the Violin’—J. Hamilton. 
‘* Maelzel’s Metrondme,” and “ Kalkbrenner’s. Hand Guide for the Pianoforte”— 
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J. Hamilton. “Catechism of Singing’—J. Hamilton. “Catechism of 
Counterpoint”—J. Hamilton. “Catechism of Musical Ideas"—J. Hamilton. 
“ Catechism on the Art of Writing for an Orchestra”—J. Hamilton. ‘ Catechism 
of Double Counterpoint and Fugue”—J. Hamilton. ‘“ Catechism of Harmony and 
Thorough Bass”—J. Hamilton. “ Catechism of the Rudiments of Harmony and 
Thorough Bass”—J. Hamilton. 


















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In answer to numerous applications and complaints from our provincial friends, it is respectfully 
stated that the “* MusicaL Worxp ” is published EVERY THURSDAY, AT TWELVE O’CLOCK, 
so that London readers may be supplied in the course of the afternoon, and country Subscribers 
will receive their copies by the same evening’s post, or through their respective agents in the 
district where they reside. 

The terms of subscription for stamped copies, which ensures the most punctual delivery, are— 
sixteen shillings per annum, or four shillings per quarter, paid in advance. Parties requiring a 
single number may receive it promptly per post, by enclosing a four-penny piece in their order, 
post paid, to the office of the Journal in London. 

Correspondents are requested to observe, that all letters for the Editor, Works for Review, &c., 
must henceforth be sent, post and carriage free, to the care of Mr. H. Cunningham, at the 
MusticaL Wor.tp Orricg, No. 1, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square; many delays and disap- 
pointments having occurred through their being addressed to the former publishers. It is also 
necessary to notice, that communications received after Tuesday cannot be available for the current 
week’s number. 

“ Mr. G. R. Griffiths.” We should like to know the name of the party who has imposed upon 
us, evidently with no friendly view towards Mr. G., nor honest intention to any one. We advise 
young authors to be careful in correcting their works before publication, by which means they will 
avoid this species of injury at least. 

“C.S.”” We hope next week to give correct particulars ; in the mean time, the keyed serpent 
may be heard at the military chapel in the Bird-Cage Walk, where its tones are found to blend 
admirably in the morning service, which is performed there on Sundays, accompanied by the regi- 
mental band on duty. 

“Mr. Johnson.” The Geminiani Corelli Concertos are pieces composed by Corelli as Trios, and 
extended for eight instruments by Geminiani. 

“Cc. L.” Certainly. 

“ Query.” The late Mr. T. Hook was son of the once celebrated Vauxhall composer, whose 
ballad, ‘‘ The Lass of Richmond Hill,”” was some fifty years ago more popular than anything of the 
kind that has succeeded it. 

“ A Subscriber.” The lady’s voice is a legitimate soprano. 
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VOCAL. 
F Collection of Trios for Piano, Flute, and 
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NEW VALSES FOR THE PIANO, by LABITZKY.—Jubel Klinge aus Albion 

Walzer, composed in honour of the birth of the Princess Royal, and dedicated, by gracious 
permission, to her Most Excellent Majesty, 3s.; New Aurora Walzer, Georginen Venitianer, first 
Guirland of Waltzes, Tremolo, Die Fashionablen (composed for her Majesty), Sophien, Marien, 
Brandhofen, and Fairy Waltzes, each 3s, ; and 50 other sets by the same author, 100 by Strauss, and 
100 sets by Lanner ; 20 sets of Quadrilles by Labitzky, and 100 sets by Musard.—London ; Published 
only by Messrs. Cocks and Co., 20, Princes-street, Hanover-square, music-sellers to her Majesty. 
A catalogue of Dance Music for all instruments, gratis, and postage free. 
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Just Published, Price One Shilling, 


A CATALOGUE: of a Miscellaneous Collection of MUSIC, Ancient and Modern, 
together with Treatises on Music and on the History of Music, including HANDKL’s Works, 

Boycr’s CATHEDRAL Music, Green« and Crort’s ANTHEMS, the Works of Purcets, CorRELLI, 

Bacu, Mozart, HAyDN, BeetHoven, &c. &c. WARREN’s COLLECTION OF GLEES, complete, 

pe and small paper. MApRIGALS aND GLEES, a large Collection. PiaNororTs and ORGAN 
usic. 


CALKIN AND Bupp, Booksellers to her Majesty, 118, Pall Mall, London. 


Madrigals. Just Published, Price Two Shillings each, 
USICA TRANSALPINA, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, to be continued until completed. 
Originally published by N. Yonez, assigné of W1LL1AM Bygp, 1588. 


Now scored from the Original Part Books, by G. W. Bupp, Hon. Sec. to the Western Madrigal 
Society. 





CALKIN AND Bopp, Booksellers to her Majesty, 118, Pall Mall, London. 


MPORTANT TO THE MUSICAL WORLD, CHANDLER’S PATENT 
Tension Fluid, for Harps, Violins, Violoncellos, and Guitars, producing most valuable and 
astonishing effects, by preventing the strings breaking and going out of tune, and giving old strings 
the quality and appearance of new, as well as neutralizing the effects of heat and cold, rendering it 
invaluable in crowded rooms and tropical climates. To be had at 102, Great Russell-street, Bedford 
Square, and at the principal music sellers, in bottles 5s. and 7s. each. 


On the 2nd of August was published, price 1s. 6d. 
A SELF-INSTRUCTING 


FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


BY THE FRENCH MASTER AT GREEK-STREET ACADEMY, SOHO, 
AUTHOR OF “ SKETCHES IN FRANCE,” EDITOR OF THE “ STUDENT,” ETC. 
Consisting of Twelve easy Lessons, wherein the parts of speech, with all the verbs, are 


exemplified by conversational phrases, calculated to render the Speaking of French 
easy to English persons. 








CONTENTS. 



























Lesson I.—On Pronunciation—French Alpha- 
bet—Principles of Pronunciation—Union of 
Words—Of Accents—Articles, with exempli- 
fications—Phrases: On Meeting a Friend, 
Days of the Week, &c.—Fable in French and 
English, with Pronunciation. 

Lesson 11.—Pronouns — Personal, Possessive, 
Relative, and Demonstrative, neatly arranged 
and exemplified in conversational Phrases— 
Cardinal Numbers—Phrases : Time of Day, &c. 
—Fable in French and English, with Pronun- 
ciation—Literal Translation : On Voltaire. 





Lesson III.—Auxiliary Verbs, with exemplifi- 
cations — Anecdote in French and English, 
with Pronunciation—Literal Translation : Vol- 
taire and Piron—Idiomatical Phrases — The 
Months, &c. 

Lesson IV.—Regular Verbs, &c.—Anecdote : 
Corneille, in French and English, with Pro- 
nunciation—Translation: Sur le jeu. 

Lesson V., &c.—Irregular Verbs — Anecdotes 
in French and English — Rules for Compo- 
sition — Exercises, with Key — Models of 
Letters, &c., &c. 


This Grammar will be found of great utility to masters, as the lessons are so con- 
cisely exemplified and complete in themselves, that the trouble attendant on using 
several works will be entirely obviated. A portion of a grammar, vocabulary, and 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


traducteur, will be introduced into each lesson. 


“‘The author of this really useful little work is French master at the Greek-street Academy, and 
proves himself in all respects competent to his important duties, by the Clear and intelligible manner 
in which he treats his subject. His mode of imparting a perfect knowledge of the French language 
is simple and effective, and to those desirous of becoming self-instructors, we have no elementary 
work so complete or likely to be more acceptable.”’— Bell’s Life. 


**We have examined it carefully, and it appears admirably to attain the objects for which it was 


written—the simplification of the rules of the French grammar, and at the same time rend: 


ering such 


assistance to the student, as to enable him to dispense in a great degree with the assistance of a 
tutor. We cordially recommend the little work to our readers.”—City Chronicle. 
“The Self-instructing French Grammar is admirably calculated to facilitate the pupil’s progress in 


that useful language.” —Sun. 


* * combines simplicity and comprehensiveness with an absence of many useless details 
usually met with, which tend only to embarrass the learner.’”»—Mona’s Herald. 

** We have never seen an elementary work of this nature better worth its name. Without affect- 

ing novelty, the author attains simplicity and regularity of progress. We cordially recommend this 


little guide.”—The Atlas. 
* The Student’s Self- Inst 


cting French Grammar is a practical and comprehensive little elemen- 


tary work, calculated to answer every purpose required in imparting the first rudiments of the French 
Language, Its chief feature is the careful avoidance of long and useless rules, and numerous ex- 
ceptions in pronunciation and construction, which too frequently embarrass the beginner, and render 
that a task which would otherwise become an agreeable exercise. The short lessons, with literal 

ons, are well adapted to assist the learner in acquiring the idiom of the language.”—The 


Court Journal. 


London: Published by H. CunNINGHAM, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 
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POHR’S CELEBRATED VIOLIN SCHOOL. 12. 11s. 6d. Fifth edition, bound. 
Translated from the German by C. Rudolphus. Handsomely engraved, forming & volume of 

wards of Two Hundred and Fifty phic Portrait of the Author. 






up’ Plates, and an excellent lithogra| 

WESSEL & CO. are happy to inform the great body of Vio.iNistTs, professional and amateur, 
that a FIFTH EDITION of the above highly esteemed work, by the greatest master of the violin now 
living, isjust ready. The universal approbation which has been bestowed on this admirable school, 
the theoretical chef d’euvre of the great composer, has been fully borne out by the extensive sale 
which has greeted it, both at home and abroad. Wessgu & Co. are much gratified by the proofs 
which they are daily receiving of the inestimable benefit they have been the hurable means of acquiring 
for Britisn VIOLINISTS, by introducing this valuable treatise into England. The difference in the 
general knowledge of the instrument between the violinists (as a body) of the present day, and 
those previous to the introduction into England of Spour’s Scuoo., constitutes a recommendation 
to future purchasers, and a certificate of its exalted merits, far beyond anything which could be 
embodied in an advertisement ;—WessgL & Co. therefore content themselves with announcing a 
FIFTH AND IMPROVED EDITION, at the EXTRAORDINARY REDUCED PRICE Of 1 11s. 6d., which 
the hitherto extensive sale enables them to do. 

N.B. THE ADMIRERS OF P1ANOFORTE DvzTs are informed that three numbers of the B1BLIOTHEQUE 
CLAssiquz, edited by I. W. Davison, may now be had, viz. :—Srour’s Symphony in D Minor ; 
MACFARREN’s in C Sharp Minor ; and MenpELSssoun’s Celebrated Orrerro in E Flat. 


WEssEL AND Co., 67, Frith-street, Soho Square. 


























BY HIS LATE MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


(7 FITTER AND COMPANY respectfully beg to submit the following list of 

prices of their New Patent Pianofortes, which have all the latest improvements, particularly 
wrought iron string plates, wrought iron bracings over the sounding-board, and an additional iron 
bar on and under the wrest plank. 

Also, their newly-invented Sounding Board, for which they obtained His late Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent, dated Ist November, 1833, and which has been admitted by the first professors to be 
the most important improvement ever applied to Pianofortes, producing a more full and equal qua- 
lity of tone, and being ona principle somewhat similar to the violin, warranted not to lose its 
resiliency or to yield by the pressure of the strings, which is invariably the case with sounding boards 
on the old construction, and are therefore warranted to stand better in extreme climates than any 


pianofortes hitherto made. 















BOUDOIR PIANOFORTES, SIX CABINETS, SIX-AND-A-HALF 
OCTAVES. T hb 
Particularly adapted for singing, only four feet | Mahogany ........... :e++» 60 to 70 guineas. 
d and polished at the | Rosewood ...............5 ath eS 








high, and being v 


back, can be placed in any part of the room. 








GRANDS, SIX-AND-A-HALF 
OCTA 








DINE © ccc veiccvocsccve 45 to 60 guineas 

a ETN Sead eee Oe Se . 

Mahogany, gran ion. 55.. 70 . MORORORR ..oreccccccseses + 120to 140 guineas. 
Rosewood BED cescecce -. 80 . Rosewood ..........+ voces 290.. 10D ones 





N.B. ZEITTER and Co. engage to keep all instruments purchased of them in tune for six months, 
free ———- in London, and to exchange them, if returned to them free of carriage, within the 
same time. 









4 and 5, New CAveNnDISsH STREET, PorTLAND PLACE, LONDON. 











London : Printed by HUGH CUNNINGHAM, of No. 7, Princes Street, in the parish of Saint Luk 
Chelsea, (at the office of T. C. SaviLL, No. 107, St. Martin’s Lane, in the varia of Be 
Martin-in-the-Fields, West: ti and p by him at the Orrice or THE 
Musica Wortp, No. 1, St. MARTIN’s PLACE, TRAFALGAR Squarkk, in the said parish 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Westminster, all in the county of Middlesex. — Thursday, 
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COCKS &CO., 20, Princes-st. Hanover-sq. 
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